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ABSTRACT 
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a crisis situation, and explores interpretation of those findings 
from two theoretical perspectives. The crisis resulted from the 
charges against and conviction of the superintendent for a sexual 
assault on a 17-year-old female student. The study combines elements 
of qualitative research and historical analysis. Answers to 
descriptive and interpretive research questions result from inductive 
content analysis of 42 public documents and transcripts from 10 oral 
testimony interviews. Of the board's 11 documented decisions, 2 were 
identified as key or crucial decisions. They were: (1) the decision 
to delay action with respect to the superintendent's continuing 
employment until after the court verdict; and (2) the decision, after 
the conviction, to allow the superintendent to retire early in a 
settlement that enhanced his retirement benefits. Ten factors and 
issues influencing the two key decisions ?.re discussed. The 
theoretical interpretations expicrsd ar* the Constraints Model of 
Policymaking Processes developed by Irving Janus (1989) and selected 
findings from research on school board culture. (Contains 29 
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Abstract 

This paper presents the findings of a single case study of a particular boaixl of education's decision- 
making processes in a crisis situation, and explores interpretation of those findings from two 
theoretical perspectives. The crisis faced by this board resulted from the charges and conviction of 
the superintendent of the sexual assault of a 17-year-old female student The study combines 
dements of qualitative research and historical analysis. Answers to descriptive and interpretive 
research questions result from inductive content analysis of 42 public documents and tianscripts 
from ten oral testimony interviews. Of the board's 1 1 documented decisions, two were identified 
as key or cmcial decisions by those interviewed the six foimer board mcmbere (including the 
researcher), the former assistant superintendent, the newspaper editor, an organizer of a citizen's 
group, and an attorney who was a candidate for election to the board during the crisis. Ten f^ctore 
and issues inrtuencing the two key decisions are discussed. The theoretical interpretations 
explored arc the Constraints Model of Pblicymaking Processes developed by Irving Janis (1989). 
and selected findings from school board culture research. 
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young woman who was a student at the high school. The judge announced the "guUty as charged" 
verdict on August 31. The board accepted the superintendent's "eariy reUrement" resignation on 
September 5 and suspended him from duties, with pay continuing until December 1, the date on 
which he became entitled to higher stale retirement benefits. On October 22 the judge sentenced the 
superintendent to 30 days in the county jail, placed him on probation for 18 months, fined him 
$500, and ordered him to perfonn 200 hours of community service. 

Conmiunity Context and M^or Hgures 
The conservative medium-sized community in which these events happened is located in a 
midwestem rural ansa. The school district has one high school, two junior highs, and nine 
elementary schools. In this community the board of education is composed of six persons, each 
elected to four-year terms. Every two years half of the board is up for reelection. In the spring of 
1984. the six members of the board of education ranged in age from mid-30s to early 70s. 
Fictitious names have been assigned to all persons involved in the study. The researcher will be 
identified as "Susan Brown." 

The senior member of the board was Bob Clark, £. retired businessman in his early 70s, who 
was serving his twelfth year on the board. He and the superintendent were p^-sonal friends. Next 
in seniority was Janice Jones, an active community volunteer in her late 50s, who was serving her 
tenth year. She was not present for several of the eariy board decisi(Mis. Mike JohnscHi, a medical 
practiUoner in his mid-30s, was in his ninth year, having been appointed to the board in 1976. The 
other three members of the board were nmning for reelection. Two were serving the eighth year of 
their second terms. Ray Miller, a foreman for an industrial qwatiOT, was in his mid-50s. A 
former coach and retired educator in his early 70s, CHiver Smith was still working for the district 
athletic director part time. He was in almost daily contact with the superintendent through this 
employment and considered the superintendent a personal friend. Miller also considered the 
superintendent a personal friend. Board president Susan Brown, an educational consultant who 
was serving her fourth year on the board, was also running for reelection. In her eariy 40s, she 
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Undentaading Board of Uducatton 
DccMon-Making Proccnes 

Introduction 

Boards of education ait decision-maldng groups that sometimes must make decisions during 
crises. For a superintendent to be accused of criminal activity citates a genuine crisis for a boaid 
of education. The type of routine decision making practiced by many boaids, based on 
information and recommendations supplied by the superintendent, is no longer possible. Legal 
issues may or may not be easily understandable. Options open to the boaid may or may not be 
clear. Deciaon making may or may not be rational. The dedsioos under review and subjecbsd to 
analysis in this case study were the decisions of a board of education in a midwestem community 
in 1984 in response to sexual assaul t charges against the superintendent <rf schods. The 
superintendent, with 15 years of service to tfie oMnmunity, was ultimately convicted 6[ the thiid 
degree sexual assault of a 17-year old female student 

According to public documents, the board of education made a saies of 1 1 decisions as the case 
unfolded. The board's decisions both provdced criticism and received support from members d" 
the community. The researcher, serving as board president, paitidpated in the board's decisions 
and experienced the com]riexity of decision making in such a crisis. The {ax)blem addressed in this 
historical case study, undertake;!) as dissertation research, was identiflcation 6[ the factors and 
issues that influenced the board's decisions. Those factors and issues having been identified, 
possible interpretations were considered. The research reported in this paper occurred in 1990, six 
years after the events. Analysis of the board's decision-making processes in this case contributes 
to understanding of board of education decision-making processes. 

Because the board decided <K> delay any action until after a court decision on the sexual assault 
charge, the superintendent remained in his position t rom June 1, 1984, when the charges were 
filed, through the summer months and during the two-day trial. August 29-30. The misdemerjjor 
sexual assault diarge stemmed from a four-week police investigation of allegations made by a 
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was the newest member <rf the boaitL 

Oral testimoiues of four ckher major figures are part of the Jim Wilson was the 

editor of the newspaper. He was generally supportive of the school district, but concerned about 
whether the board's practices confonned to standards of the public meetings law. Tim Palmer, an 
attorney, was then a candidate for election to the board of education and had definite opinions 
about what the board's actions should have been in response to this crisis situation. Elected in 
November of 1984. Pialmer was still serving on the board when this case study was conducted in 
1990. Carol Canfield was Chair of the Sexual Assault Task Force of the Area Women's Council 
in 1984. In response to the board's inaction, she organized and coordinated the "Committee for a 
Responsible Educational System." a group that lobbied the boaid for a sexual harassment policy. 
She was employed as a mental health professional. David Randolph was assistant superintendent 
of schools and had served in that position throughout the entire 15 yeare of the superintendent's 
tenure in the community. He managed the business affairs of the district, woridng with the 
superintradent on a daily basis. 

The ten persons interviewed for this case study research had varying responses when asked, 
"When you think back to the period of time from May to October, 1984, what general impression 
comes to mind?" The six board members reported differing impressions, aiver Smith 
remembered "surprise" and "doubt as to whether he was guilty or not" (Smith, 1990, p. 1). Mike 
Johnson talked about the "trauma that the entire community suffered ... and a very high pressure 
time for the individual board members" (Johnson. 1990. p. 1). Janice Jones said: "The general 
impression that comes to my mind is the difficult issue we were dealing with and how fair we 
wanted to be to everyone concerned" (Jones. 1990. p. 4). Fonner boaid presidem Susan Brown 
characterized her impression with the word "frustiBtion" (Brown. 1990. p. 1). Ray Miller also put 
his imprejKsion into one word. "ttouWe" (Miller, 1990. p. 1). Bob Clark remembered that "It was 
a very difficult time for the board of education. We had people that were going to criticize us no 
matter what we did" (Clark. 1990. p. 1). 

Carol Canfield. who had been coordinator of the "Committee for a Responsible Educational 
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System." said: "Actually the impression and the frustratioo was the lack of action and the lack of 
attention.butmostlythelackofaction"(Canfield. 1990,pt 1). Tim Palmer, the attotney who had 
been elected to the board in the 1984 election following the superintendent's conviction, 
remembered: "I was somewhat frustrated by what I saw as their inaction. And the other thing I 
remember feeling and sensing was ... that I was glad they woe sitting there and making those 
decisions and not me at that point" (RUmer. 1990. p. 1). The former assistant superintendent. 
David Randolph, said: "I was shocked hearing about the accusations" (Randolph, 1990. p. 1). 
Jim Wilson, the newspaper editor, summarized the time from his perspective as "kind of a long 
period of tension and uncertainty in the community, and a lot of tension for the boaid. and some 
for the newspaper as well" (Wilson. 1990. p. 1). 



Objectives and Perepectives 
Reporting of this research has these objectives: (a) To present the fmdings of this single case 
study of a particular board of education's decision-making processes in a crisis situation; and (b) 
To explore inteipretation of those findings from two theoretical perspectives, recognizing that 
"there are always multiple generalizations to account for any set of particulars" (Lincoln & Cuba, 
1985). The two theoretical framewoiks that will be considered are the Constraints Mo^el of 
Policymaking Processes from the field of social psychdogy (Janis. 1989) and selected 
observations from a body of literature that will be referred to as school board culture research 
(e.g., Lutz & lannaccone. 1970. 1978; Kerr. 1963; Lutz. 1975. 1980; Cooper. 1973). The study 
was not designed to confirm any particular theoiy about board of education decision-making 
processes but to explore the subject through focus on a single case. 



Methods 

Conducted in 1990. this study combined elements common to qualitative research with 
methodological characteristics of historical analysis. Elements of qualitative research were: 
purposeful sampling, interviewing, ongoing inductive data analysis, and triangulation of data. 

7 
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Chaiacteristics of historical analysts were: the leseardi topic was a past event; primary sources 
were pteferred for data; sources wore subjected to techniques of internal and external criticism; and 
analysis focused on interpretive explanations (McMillan & Schumacher, 1969)* Research 
questions in historical analytical studies typically "focus on events (who, what, when, where), 
how an event occurred (descriptive), and why the event happened (interpretive)*" (McMillan & 
Schumacher, 1989, pp, 43S436). Such descriptive and interpieitve questicHis were the focus of 
thisstudy. Data analysis focused on transaipts of ten oral testimonies and a 
documents, that included primary and secondary source documents* Rdiance on public documents 
and oral testimony int^ews provided for two types of trianguiation of data: triangulation through 
the use of different sources, and by the use of differing methods. 

Data Sources 

PuMic Documents 

The 42 puUic documents analyzed included board o\ ^ucation minutes from 1 1 meetings, 29 
newspaper clif^ngs, a district news release announcing the formation of a community input 
committee, and a copy of a legal decisicm. The 29 new^)aper cli{^ngs were: IS artides, 5 
editcxials, 6 letters to the editor, 2 board statements reprinted in the paper, and the text of the 
judge^s sentencing statement All of these documents were part of a larger file that also contained 
letters, personal notes, aiKl miscellaneous oxifldential legal documents. Documents selected for 
the study were public documents that either presented the events of the board's decisions, 
presented a response to the board's decisions, or in some way contributed to understanding the 
factors and issues that affected the board^s key decisions. The documents were subjected to 
procedures of internal criticism to determine the trustworthiness and accuracy of statements as well 
as external criticism to verify ttidr aLlhentidty. 
Oral Testimonies 

Ten transcripts of oral testimonies were obtained from the persons previously profHed: the six 
board members who partidpated in the dedsions, the assistant superintendent, and three other 
persons who were among the most vocal critics of the boards dedsions. The board members 
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who made the decisions were logical interviewees, sa ving as primary sources. The others 
interviewed were chosen because they were the closest to, or puWicly commented in some way, on 
the board's decisions. They were not selected to be an exhaustive sample, but to provide 
verificaticm and daboration of the record. Although eyewitnesses to some of the decisions made 
by the board, for the most part they provide testimony as secondary sources. 

Prior to the interviews, initial inductive content analysis of the newspaper aiticles and board 
minutes resulted in identification <^ 1 1 board decisions and preliminary idratificaticxi of factors and 
issues that influenced, or might have influenced, those board decisions. Other possible influencing 
factors were suggested by the review of literature. These possible influences were the U^ics of the 
19 questions prepared to guide the interviewer. (See Appendix A) During the intwviews, the 
interviewees suggested other influencing factors and issues not previously considered. 

Because the researcher's partidpant role could have compromised the validity of the study, an 
experienced oral historian from another community conducted the interviews. Prior to conducting 
the interviews, she was supplied with an interviewer noteboc* prepared by the researcher. The 
notebook contained copies of the 42 public documents, a iist of the board's 1 1 decisions, the list of 
19 possiWe interview questions, a copy of ^Jie sexual harassment policy eventually adopted by the 
board, and brief personal sketches of the fen intorviewees. The list (rf board decisicHis identified in 
the public documents was also prepared for eadi interviewee to focus the interviews and refresh 
each person's memory. An interview-guide format was used for the (Mie-hour interviews. The 
interview-guide apprb<^h was selected because "formal questionnaires have not been found 
suitable for oral history research" (Lance, 1978, p. 120). Interviewees were initially contacted 
about the project by letter. The interviews were scheduled during a follow-up lAone call and held 
either in the homes ot offices of the interviewees. The interviews were audiotaped and the ts^ 
were transcribed by a professional secretary. The researcher listened to the tapes to verify the 
transcriptions before beginning content analysis. 

Data Analvsii^ 

The analysis of documents and oral testimony transcripts was inductive, working from the data 
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sources to identify facts and then to present generalizations. Thus, "the patterns, themes, and 
categories of analysis emerge from the data rather than being imposed on data prior to data 
collection and analysis" (McMillan & Schumacher. 1984). The Indecks Informatioo Retrieval 
Card System was used to compile, correlate, and analyze the data (Meiriam, 1988). A total of 113 
coding categories emerged during tne analysis. Research questions were answered after the d:ita 
had been coded and cross referenced. 

Limitation of scope is inherent in single case research. For a participant in a series of decisions 
to conduct a historical analytical study of those decisions was problematic because of the concern 
that the researcher's biases would prejudice the collection and analysts of the data. Several features 
of the study wex designed to minimize that possibility, yet limitations in both the design and 
execution of this study merit comment The directions to the oial historian who conducted the 
interviews were to ask as many of the 19 prepared questions as possible during tlie hour, but to 
use her judgment in terms of what tqpics to pursue in more detail. As a result o( these directi(^ 
every interviewee did not have the opportunity to answer all nineteen questicms. making 
comparative quantification of Uieir answers impossiWe. In retrospect, a standardized interview 
might have produced better and more conprehensive findings than the interview guide ai^HX)ach. 

The researcher was interviewed so that her opinions and rdlections would become a part of the 
data to be analyzed, and her biases exfdicitiy stated. However, having generated the questions that 
were asked, the researcher had more time to reflect on the answers than anyone dse who was 
interviewed. Because opinions offered after considerable reading and reflection differ in depth of 
content and degree erf articulateness, the persuasiveness of the researcher's biases may have been 
enhanced. TherefcMie, including the researcher among those interviewed may have enhanced, not 
minimized, the effect of researcher bias, but at least any bias is acknowledged. The participant ix>le 
of the researcher may be considered an asset or a limitation. Botii sensitivity to the context and die 
possibility of Ixas are enhanced. 

An inquiry audit of the process and product of tiie study was made by an independent 
researcher as a safeguard against possible omissions or distortions of data due to researcher bias 
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(Lincoln & Guba, 1985). The independent researcher audited the conclusions of the study, using a 
process suggested by Uncdn & Guba ( 1985). and found the conclusions to be warranted He 
stat«d: "There was a clcariy defined audit trail from the original data through the study results to the 
conclusions derived from the study- (Hoeltke. 1990. p. 232). In Hoeltke's opinion the study 
results were confirmnWe and dependable, when restricted to puWic recoids and school boaixl 
member recall of events. 

Findings 

The research was designed to answer both descriptive and inteipretive questions. There were 
five descriptive research questions: (a) What decisions did the board of education make in 
ici-ponse to learning of the allegations against the superintendent? (b) What decisions did the boait! 
d" education make in response to the charges against the superintendent? (c) What were the 
reactions in the community to those decisions? (d) What decisi<Mi£ did Ae board of education make 
in response to the conviction erf" the superintendent on the misdemeanor sexual assault charge? (e) 
What were the reactions in the community to these decisions? 

Working from :'«se questions, content analysis of the public docum«its and oral testimony 
transcripts established this chronology of board decisi(Mis: 

1. Toe* no acticai after an executive session at a special meeting on May 30, at which a 
local pastor was present, to discuss a personnel matter. 

2. Issued to the news media at the conclusion of the June 1 1 regular meeting a statement 
declaring that the board would not comment on the charges against the superintendent 
until after the court's decision had been made. 

3. Fonned a board committee at the July 9 regular meeting to investigate sexual harassment 
policies. 

4. Issued to the news media during the July 9 regulai meeting a statement reafiirming the 
board's intention to take no action until after the court's decisimi. 

5. Refused to accept the attorney's resignation at the July 9 regular meeting. 
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6. Accepted the "eariy retirement" resignation of the superintendent at the September 5 
special meeting, with an effective date of December 1, suspending him with pay until 
December 1. 

7. Appointed David Randolph as Acting Superintendent at the September 5 special 
meeting. 

8. Expanded Uie ocMnmittee on sexual harassment pcriides to include additicmal 
representatives from the community at the September 10 regular meeting. 

9. Appointed a committee to research methods of selecting a superintendent at the 
September 10 regular meeting. 

10. Appointed a Community Input Committee to assist the board in selecting the new 
superintendent. 

1 1 . Adopted a Sexual Harassment Policy as recommended by the committee at flie October 
8 regular meeting. 

The focus of this paper is presentation of the answers to the interpretive questions. The three 
interpretive research questions were: (a) What v;ere the board's key decisions? (b) What factors 
and issues influenced the board's key decisions? (c) How can the board's key decisions be 
explained? 

Kev Decisions 

Key is used to refer to chief, major, fundamental, crucial, or critical decisions. 1^ refers to 
decisions important in teims of the outcomes. Decisions that were perceived as best, worst, or 
most in need of being redone fit within this meaning of key. The key decisions were idratified by 
examining the responses given by interviewees to three interview questions: (a) What were the key 
or critical decisions? (b) What were the best and the worst decisions? (c) If the bcanl could redo 
one decision, what one would you recommend? Each interviewee had a list of tfie 1 1 dedsiois 
established through analysis of the puUic documents. 

Inductive content analysis of the oral testimony transcripts identified two key or critical 
decisions: (a) the board's decision lo delay action with respect to the superintendent's continuing 
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employment until after the court verdict; and (b) the boaid^ decision, after the conviction, to allow 
the superintendent to take "eariy retirement" in a setUement that enhanced his retiicment benefits. 
These two decisions were each mentioned between 10 and 15 times in interviewee responses to the 
three questions, while other less critical decisions were only mentioned from three to five times. 
The decisions weie cited as jcgy for numerous reasons. Reasons included those in the following 
list of both positive and negative consequences of the decisions for the boaid. the school district, 
and the community: because the decisions kept the board from "getting into a dog fight" with the 
superintendent; because the decisions saved the district money; because the decisions reduced the 
credibility of the board and the entire school system; because the decisions resulted in the defeat of 
two incumbent board members; because the decisions were, in the words of one of the board's 
most vocal critics, "a direct insult to the victims and to every student in our school system" 
(Canfteld, 1990, p. 1 ); and finally, because the decisions divided the community. The decisions 
were seen as toex by the persons who supported the decisions as well as by the persons who 
opposed them. 

Factors and Issues Influenci ng Kev Decisions 
Interviewee's explanations for these two key decisions were analyzed and the factors and 
issues they discussed placed in ten categories: belief m ihe superintendent's innocence, legal 
factors and issues, personal relationships, access to information, economic factcH^, canmunity 
factors, school board culture, political factors, social issues, and welfare of the students. The 
interviewees did not all agree about what factors and issues influenced the board's decisions, but 
for each of these ten categories at least two board members agreed Aat the factor or issue had been 
influential. A summary of the evidence for each of the ten categories follows. A full i^xMt and 
review of the evidence can be found in the dissertation (Lyman, 1990). 
Belief in the Superintendent 's Innocence 

Board members Claik, Miller, and Smith believed then and now that the superintendoit was 
innocent of any wrongdoing. They believed that the charges were fabricated by persons in the 
community, including the county attotney, who wanted to get rid of tlie superintendent These 
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fonncr board members did not find the witFWsses who testified against the superinlendent to be 
credible. Clark was a character witness for the superintendent at the trial. Asked if he would do 
that again, he responded 'Yes. I would, absolutely. As I said, I never kick a man when he is 
down and I dont turn my back on a friend- (Clark. 1990, p. 14). The three other board members 
spoke of initial belief in the superintendent's innocence, that tunied to disbelief as additional 
allegations surfaced. For example. Jones said: 'I think as the thing developed. I think we all 
became aware that we were probably dealing with fact and not fiction" (Jones. 1990, p. 1). The 
intc -/iews with the board members indicated that they are stUI split three against three on tl» issue 
of the superintendent's innocence. 

Related to and infiuencing the board members' perceptions of the superintendent's innocence 
was the issue of the credibility of the young woman making the charge. Clark, Miller, and Smith 
questioned her credibility, with Miller saying she was "A young lady who has had trouble" (Miller, 
1990. p. 8). 

Ucal Factors and Issues 

The board was infiuenoed by several legal factors and issues. Until the conviction the board 
stated publicly that maintaining the presumption of innocence justified inaction. Board members 
Claric. Miller. Jones, and Johnson were particularly concerned with maintaining the presumption 
of innocence. Qark. Jones, and Johnson mentioned fear of a lawsuit by the superintendent if they 
were to pre-judge his case in any way and he were U) be found innocent For example. Johnson 
said: "By the time we did anything to relieve him of the position ... and he turned out to be 
innocent, we as board members could have been sued" (Johnson, 1990, p. 14). The guilty verdict 
left no choice but to dismiss the superintendent, according to several boaixl members. Miller said 
that even if the verdict had been iisnascitt the superintendent's effectiveness was finished. 
Attorney Palmer, on the board at the time of the interviews, believed that the board's actions 
should have been affected by this effectiveness issue. Palmer tried to point out to the board 
through correspondence with them as individuals, and in a letter to the editor, that Uie issue of 
whether the superintendent was guilty and whether he should continue in his position were two 
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different issues. When interviewed, he said: 

To the extent that Aeir decision to wait was based on not wanting to {Me-judge him and not 
wanting to indicate to any jury that they thought he was either guilty or not guilty, to that 
extent 1 had to commend them because I thought that was deariy what they had to do. 
They had to not get involved in making judgments on that issue. That wasnt their job, but 
I thought it was their job to make dedsims about whether he should continue as 
superintendent and I thought that was a completely different issue. (Palmer, 1990, p. 2) 
Personal Relatiopships 

According to those interviewed, perscxial relationships of various kinds boUi did and did not 
influence the board's decisions. Clark. Kfiller, and Smith said that their perscMial relationships with 
the superintendent did not influence their decisions. Smith said the superintenctent did not 
influence the board, but "they had a good feeling about him" (Smith, p. 4). The other three board 
members were split about whether the superintendent influenced the board. Jones and Jdmson 
said there was initial but not ultimate influence. Brown said: 

In many ways the mo&: signiflcant influence on the board and what actions the board toc^ 
was the superintendent, the way he deflned his role as superintendent, his personal 
relationships with people on the board, and by extoision his penx»ial relationships with the 
power structure in the community. Hisjob was to influence the boaid. He had been doing 
that for flfteen years. (Brown, 1990, p. 3) 
Orte personal relationship that affected the decisions, according to the board's critics, was the 
longstanding friendship between the Craig Spencer, the attorney for the board, and the 
superintendent Committee organizer Canfield brought up the issue of the Spencer's friendship 
with the superintendent, saying: "With the legal counsel being a personal friend, that immediately 
shades it" (Canfield, 1990, p. 2) The other community persons interviewed agreed about 
Spencer's influence and thought, in additi<Mi, that the board members were influenced by their 
personal relationships with the superintendent According to editor Wilson and attorney Palmer, 
there was speculation in the community that personal friendship between the supointendent and 
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three of the boaid members affected the board's decisions. In the woitis of Wilson, "There were a 
sizeable number of board members who had a good deal of loyalty to the superintendent 
personally" (Wilson, 1990, p. 2). Psdmer, however, expressed sympathy with the boaixl's 
position when he said: 

I think there were certain board members who had long term relationships with the 
superintendent and just simply couldnt believe that anything lilce this could hi^n, and I 
think that influenced them, yes. I think it made it very difficult for them to consider the 
possibility that this was all going on. That was not strictly limited to board members; it 
influenced their decision making, but that was a feeling held across the town, even after the 
guilty verdict There were an awful lot of people . . . who simply felt that somebody had 
gotten mad at the superintendent and had put these girls up to this and they had sold ttie 
jury on it, and that he was innocent And there were strong feelings about tfiat throughout 
the whc4e thing, and they were based on the fact that the sup^ntendent was an 
exceptionally likable sort of guy. I think those kinds of personal relationships between 
members of the board and the superintendent affected their decisions, and I am not saying 
that in a critical way. (Palmer, 1990, p. 6) 
Access to Information 

The board's early decision not to conduct a separate investigation into the allegaticais left curious 
board members in the position of relying on individual research. Some board members chose to 
gather additional information on their own. Others thought they were legally bound to remain 
objective in the event of a possible hearing, and did not want additional information. The boaid 
declined the county attorney's offer to share the investigation file. Rjur board members did not 
think the board's decisions were affected by lack of access to infonnation. The two other boaid 
members disagreed. 

Attorney Palmer said that from his perspective the decision making of the former board had 
customarily been hampered by limited information. Committee organizer Canfield thought the 
board was wrong in not looking at the county attorney's infonnation, stating: 
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If the evidence is there. I as a school board member, would have been down at that office 
reading, checking on the facts, because my main job as a school board member is the hiring 
of that person who runs that school system and to be responsible to the taxpayers. If I 
don't know what is going on in that person's hfe, I am in trouble. I think they thought that 
they could separate legal issues from personal issues. I think they truly believed that the 
superintendent would somehow sue them. That was the line I got over and over again, 
never thinking about the fact that citizens could sue them ... I think their role was to find 
out. They just really believed that they didn't have a right to that information somehow. 
(Canfield, 1990, p. 6) 
Econcanic Factors 

Miller, Jones, and Johnson said that costs were a factor in their decisions, but Smith said costs 
did not have anything to do with the board's decisions. Miller was the only board member to 
specifically mention cost as a factor in discussing the initial decision to delay board acticm until 
after the court's decision. Miller, Janes, and Johnson also said that cost was an influencing factor 
in their decisions to accept the negotiated resignation. Former assistant superintendent Randolph 
agreed that costs were a factor in that decision, as did the newspaper editor. Editor Wilson said: "I 
am under the impression that they thought if they didn't make that kind of an agreement that they 
would have litigation that would be more expensive than essentially buying out the contract" 
(Wilson. 1990, p. 4). 
Community Influence 

The board members were in disagreement about whether their decisions had been influenced by 
the community power structure, the newspaper, or the "Committee for a Responsible Education 
System." Wlien interviewed, editor Wilson expressed his opinion that the community did not 
particulariy influence the board's decisions. He answered: 

I think not to any great extent. I think to some extent they felt that there were pressures out 
there that they needed to respond to, but I think they were kind of trapped in a no win 
situation, where they had to spend a great deal [of energy] on legal counsel and kind of 
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attempt to draw a fine line between public policy and not endangering the right to a fair 
trial. (Wilson. 1990, p. 3) 
When asked whether the community power structure affected the boaixl's decisions, Clark replied, 
"Well, it didn't influence mine ... I was going to do what I thought was right" (Clark, 1990, p. 
14). Several other board members spoke of trying to do the right thing in spite of community 
pressure. Former assistant superintendent Randolph also did not think the board had been 
influenced by the community power structure. 

Johnson and Brown thought the newsp£q)er had been an influence cm the boani's decisiois. 
Speaking of the letters to the editor and the editorials, Johnson said: 

I think they brought a lot of pressure on the board. Thatiswhy wehadtocall someof our 
meetings, come out widi some of our statements, and so forth. We had to let the public 
know that we were in fact doing something. We had to make statements about why we 
were taking our position of Vio action at this ume,' because that is what was still best for 
the school system ... 1 would go out to social activities, and everyone would want to 
know what really was going on. (Johnson, 1990, p. 20) 
Brown thought that the newspaper had exerted a long-term influence by moving the boaixi toward 
openness in its decision-making processes. Jones stated the newspaper had been fair. Clark 
complained about a lot of poor publicity. Miller said: "I think the school board was afraid of the 
newspaper" (Miller, 1990, p. 15). Editor Wilson did not believe the newspaper had influenced 
the board. In addition, he said: "1 thought we were extremely cautious and generally supportive of 
the board" (Wilson, 1990, p. 4). 

Clark, Miller, Smith, and Johnson said they were not influenced by the "Committee fcM- a 
Responsible Educational System." Brown thought that the committee's lobbying had influenced 
the timing of the board's adoption of the sexual harassment policy, moving the board to act sooner 
than it might have acted without the committee's pressure. Committee organizer Canfield said she 
did not think her group had been influential, except perhaps in forcing the board to look man 
closely at some issues. Attorney Palmer thought the committee had influenced the quality of the 
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sexual harassm snt policy decisions. 
School Board Culture 

Two characteristics associated with school board culture are included in this category: (a) the 
pressure on boards to make unanimous decisicms, and (b) the reliance of boaids on policy to guide 
decision making. Those interviewed were asked whether unanimous decisions were typical of 
school boards in general or this board in particular. They were also asked whether the board 
would have decided things differently if there had been a sexual harassment policy in place at the 
time of the incident 

Several persons re^nded to the unanimous decision qutittion. Claik said he did not see 
anything wrong with unanimous decisions. Editor Wilscm said that unanimous decisions were 
typical of the board. Former assistant superintendent Randc^jA thought that unanimous decisions 
were proper (or a board. Randolph said that if a decisicm is not unanimous that "sometimes it 
weakens those boards of education" ; if decisions are unanimous, "The public can look at them and 
see that the board is acting in the group as a whde, not as separate individuals" (Randolph, 1990, 
p. 9). Attorney Palmer said he thought the criticism had not been of the unanimous decisions, but 
of the lack of open discussion in the decision-making process. He thought if board members had 
explained the reasons (or their decisions the evening they accepted the resignation that a lot of the 
criticism of the board would not have occurred. 

Board policy offered no guidance to the board in this situation. There was no policy on the 
continuing employment of employees charged with a crime, nor was there a policy on sexual 
harassment Each board member offered an opinion about whether th? initial decision to delay 
action until after a court decision would have been accompanied by "su^nsion with pay without 
prejudice pending the outcome of the trial" an stipulated in the sexual harassment policy ultimately 
approved by the board at its October 8 regular meeting (Board minutes, October 8, Sexual 
Harassment Policy, p. 9). Generally, there was agreement that if this policy had been in place at 
the time of the allegations against the superintendent the policy would have made the decisions 
easier. Miller, Smith, Jones, and Johnson said the policy would have been followed. Brown was 
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not sure, and Clark said that would have depended upon legalities. Fbnner assistant 
superintendent Randolph said the board would have followed the policy. The other three 
community persons interviewed either did not know, or were not sure, whether the board would 
have followed the policy. For example, attorney Palmer said he "didnt know," continuing: 
There arc certain members of die board who, if the policy said Aat is what is going to 
happen, would have argued strenuously that there was no option but to follow it ... I 
tiiink there would have been at least three, and 1 am guessing those three could have gotten 
one of the others to come along with them and they nsight have had some impact But I am 
still not sure that the r>2hers wouldn't have said, hey, even with this policy in effect, we are 
going to wait and see what the court system decides. We still dcsi't know if there is 
anything that falls within the policy. (Fialmer, 1990, p. 7) 
Political Factors 

Several persons interviewed were asked whether internal or external politics influenced the 
board's decisions. Answers ranged from "no" to "of course." Brown and Johnson thought that 
politics had influenced the board's decisions, but Jones disagreed. Jones stated: "Some board 
members would try to do quite a bit of lobbying on one thing or another, or tiy to encourage us to 
accept their opinions, but I think we were all pretty much an indq)endait bunch and could arrive at 
what we felt was best" (Jones, 1990, p. 2). On the other hand, Johnson said: "The external 
politics were forcing the issue ... the internal pditics were influenced by the superintendent in 
masking his guilt, and then the politics within the board, the individual board member' belief or 
disbelief in him' (Johnson, 1990, p. 20). Attorney Palmer agreed wifli Brown that politics and 
political considerations are part of every decision made by a puUic body. In Brown's wotxis, 
"Once you get CXI a board and get involved in all the various power struggles . . . whatever the 
i.^sues, it begins to dawn on you that everything you do on a board of education is p(^itical . . . 

t 

The whole thing in a lot of ways is about *where is the power/ and in this situation to a very large 
degree, the power remained with the superintendent" (Brown, 1990. p. 18). 
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Social Issufeg 

Those intern.^ 

«xual ta^».»dohild abuse innue„ocd,he decision of a» board. Seven 
.neluding board me-nbers MiKer. J««s. Jota«„. ^ b,ow„, commented on social issues. 
OenenUly,hesepe,««ftoagh,a^a^i^^^^_j.^^^^^_^.__^^^_^^ 

nrs. young woman. « well as ofter pe«>ns. came for^rd wifl, U« charges against fte 
superin^nden, a«l dm fte case was fiW by fte county ,ones spoke quite definitely 

about how the social issues and U» times we« part of the situation and the boards, decisions: 

I think they deftnitely played a pun in that dccisio,. As I look back at that ome pedod now. 
I 'W-k'tat we were just begiraung to come into an awaicnessof sexual hatassment, an 
open public awareness of it. I think that we were begimung tohavc people feel confidence 
m the judicial system and in the legal system, that they could bdng U«se ftings out intothe 
open and appropriate decisions could be made (Jones. 1990. p. 7) 
The formation of the •Committee for a Responsible Educational System- also was a sign of 
times. Attention was being focused on preventing «exual and ottier kinds of abuse in tt» mid- 
eighties. Committee organizer Canfield. who was Chair of the Sexual Assault Task R»ce for the 
Area Women's Council, was a natittal leader for titose in a» communiQ, who wanted to pnxest the 
board's inaction. Canfield ttK>u8ht that the toatd had not even been c^tscious of social issues. 

SMldentW^ |fa;y 

The final factor identified as an iriluence on <ht boaid's decisions was concem for student 
welfare. Clark. Jones, and Johnson said tttat every board decision was influenced by a concem 
for student welfare. Clark used these words: -When you ate on something like a school board .. . 
tiie bottom line is ti» stiAnts. Fmally that is the bottom line, beamse you have got to tab tt»m 
into consideration any time you start making impomm d«^s,ons. ««l if you catt do that, then you 
just better not make ttK>se decisions. I wouldn't know how else to do if (Clark, 1990. p. 16). 
Brown believed that tite major influence on tfte boatd's decisions had been concem for the 
superintendent's welfare «ther Oan student wdfate. Commioee organiser Canfidd was again 
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critical of the board, saying that student welfare had not been considered at all. "which is the 
tragedy of it- fCanfield. I990.p.5). Former assistant superintendent Randolph suggested that the 
board might have handled things diffeienUy had school been in session when the charges were 



filed. 



to^ffprpting Factors and Issues A ffe^^j^ ^ Kev Decirinnfi 
Part of the study was an extensive literature review focused on boaid-superinte.xlent 
relationships, local politics of education, decision making generally, and school boaid decision 
making, in particular. Persons who stiidy board of education decisicr. making tend to write either 
for superintendents or for board members. Some scholars writing for the professionals have 
analyzed school board decision making in the context of boaixl-superintendent relationships and tiie 
question whether the board or Uie superintendent governs (Hiot, 1959; Kerr. 1964; Boyd. 1976; 
Lutz and lamiaccone. 1970. 1978. 1986; Hentges. 1986). Typically, the focus of literattire on 
board decision making addressed to professionals has been improvement of tfie board- 
superintendent relationship. Articles on board decision making addressed to board members 
usually have included a similar focus on improving the board-superintendent relationship, while 
recognizing that the board's decision making must serve tiie community. 

A guidebook for effective school board service frequentiy given to new board members 
contains an entire chapter on board decision making. Facton» such as board politics, ties to special 
interest groups, and whether the board member was elected or appointed can influence the 
decisions of a board member, according to the text (Nauonal School Boards Association. 1982. p. 
79). Although much of the literatiire implies that organizations make decisions, in fact people are 
the decision makers. People make decisions as persons embedded in a networic of social 
relationships. Pbople on school boards are no exception. Exploration of two theoretical 
frameworics for explaining the interactions of the factor and issues affecting the key decis;ons v/iU 
conclude this paper. 

Constraints Model of Pnlicv makiny Pm«>^ ^f 

The Constraints Model of Pblicymaking Processes formulated by Irving Janis (1989) presents 
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an explanation for why. and under what circumstances, leaders of large organizations often make 
avoidable errors that result in faulty policy decisions. The basic premise is that low-quality 
decision-making procedures cause avoidable errors for individuals or groups. According to the 
model, particularly in stressful situations cognitive, affiliative. and egocentric constraints can cause 
policymakers, either as individuals or as a group, to make decisions accoixling to simplistic rules 
rather than to practice vigilant problem solving procedures. When any one or a combination of 
these limiting forces becomes the dominant or crucial force affecting the decision making, then the 
policymakers may begin to show symptoms of defective poUcj/making. A cognitive constraint is a 
limitation on vigilant decision making due to problems in tiie si^y of information or in the 
analysis of infcvmation. An affiliative constraint is a limitation of thinking resulting from pereonal 
relationships or friendships within a group. Egocentnc constraints or limitations on vigilant 
decision making are due to self interest or the arousal of strong emotions that tyixcally acaxnpany 
high conflict stressful situations. 

The assumption is that vigilant decision making features a pattern that is somehow disrupted by 
these constraints. Janis describes vigilant decision makers in these words: "They tend to go about 
the tasks of decisionmaking in a careful manner, carrying out to the best of their attlity the essential 
steps of problemsdving. They search painstakingly for rdevant inframation, assimilate 
information in a relatively unbiased manner, appraise alternatives carefully before making a choice, 
and do everything else required to meet the criteria for high-quality decisionmaking" (Janis. 1989, 
p. 78). In the decisions analyzed in this case study, the board members were operating undier 
stress, without prior written policy, making policy decisions to tfie best ctf their ability in what was 
an ongoing crisis. They did not, however, seem to "search painstakingly for relevant information" 
nu remain unbiased. The three constraints identified by Janis may have affected board decision 
making in this stressful situation. 

Cognitive Constraints. Cognitive constraints are of two types according to the theory: (a) 
limited resources of the organi2ation io supply pertinent information, or (b) limited cognitive 
capabilities of the persons who must make the policy decision. In this situation. Ae board's access 
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to inforaiation was Umited. Ntormally. this boeid of education had access to infonnation relevant 
to its decisions through the superintendent who customarily made recommendations for action. 
Routine decision-making patterns and procedures were disnipled in this case, however, including 
the information-accessing pattern. The board chose to rely exclusively on the board attorney 
Spencer's legal advice. Acting according to his advice, their decisions to delay action, not to 
conduct a separate investigation, and not to look at the results of the county attorney's 
investigation, left the board without any formal access to infonnation about Uie allegations against 
the superintendent. Although four of the board members did not feel tiieir decisions were affected 
by a lack of access to information, the tiuec community critics who were interviewed disagreed. In 
addition to the board's lack of infonnation, attorney Palmer suggested that either the board 
members ignored the distinction he drew between the issue of effectiveness and the issue of 
presumption of innocence, or tiiat they did not understand it Such a lack of underetanding, 
assuming Palmer's assessment to be accurate, provides an illustiation of the second type of 
cognitive constraint 

Persons affected by cognitive constraints can tend to make "rapid fire" decisions according to 
Janis. A "rapid fire" decision is one made quickly, sometimes impulsively (Janis, 1989, pp. 34- 
35). The board's decision to bring in a local pastor during the May 14 meeting, a decision that was 
discussed by board members when interviewed, could be considered a rapid fire decision since it 
was made immediately after hearing from the superintendent about the allegations and charges 
pending agairist him. The pastor was hastily invited to the executive session following the regular 
board meeting. He was invited at the suggestion of the superintendent because the county attorney 
was a member of tiie pastor's congregation. Some board members wanted to prevent the filing of 
charges, asking the pastor to intervene with the county attorney on behalf of the superintendent 
When interviewed, several board members said tiiat involving the pastor had been a poor decision. 

Reliance on "nutshell briefings" is another example of a simplistic rule that can be followed 
when cognitive constiaints dominate. Janis defines reliance on a nutshell briefing as making a 
decision based upon a brief, oversimplified, and often biased look at a complex issue. In making 
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decisions associated with legal issues, the board members tended to rely on "nutshell briefings" 
from Spencer, the board attorney, who was a personal friend of the superintendent Legal 
information presented to the board by an attorney hired by the "Committee for a Responsible 
Educational System" was discounted, as was legal analysis of the situation shared by attorney 
Palmer in a series o( letters to individual bcarxi members. 

AffiliativeCoitftfflnt?? . Affiliativc constraints arise from the relationships of policymakers with 
others in the organization, and the typical desire of policymakers to seek problem solutions that 
will not damage those relationships. The personal affiliations at woric in this situation were 
numerous. Five of the six board members had a long history of woridng with the superintendent, 
with three former board members identifying him as a personal friend. The majority of the board 
members held the superintendent in high esteem professionally as well as personally. In addition, 
as has been stated, the board relied for legal advice on an attorney who was z personal friend of the 
superintendent. 

One simplistic rule that can dominate when affiliative constraints operate is the "avoid 
punishment" rule. Particularly the board members who were personal friends of the 
superintendent may have made decisions based on wanting to "avoid punishment," or the 
superintendent's certain disfavor with them if he were to be tried and found innocent and they had 
suspended him from his duties, or required him to take a leave of absence. Both of these actions 
were considered by the board in the discussions that led to their position of "taking no action" until 
after the trial. 

Egocentric? Cpnsftainfr Egocenuic constiaints arise from strong personal or emotional needs, 
such as the need to act from an emotion like fear, anger, or affection. Egocentric needs also arise 
in high-conflict stressful situations, particulariy when all alternatives are undesirable choices. 
"Emotional stress is aroused whenever policymakers realize that whichever course of action they 
choose could turn out badly, that they are likely to be held responsible and could suffer a loss of 
self-esteem" (Janis. 1989. p. 77). In Uiis situation, the choice to take action against the 
superintendent initially by suspending him with pay, for example, was an undesirable alternative 
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for a majority of the board members. Unable to take ar, action that seemed to be turning against a 
friend, and possiWy motivated by anger at the persons who had allowed these allegations to 
surface and charges to be filed, the board chose to take no action. This behavior, taking no action, 
is an example of a coping pattern called "defensive avoidance." Janis describes several other rules 
that can be followed when a person or group practices "defensive avoidance." These rules include. 
"Procrastinate if you can; otherwise pass the buck; or. if necessary, select the least objectionable 
alternative and bolster it by focusing on supporting arguments and ignoring opposing arguments" 
(Janis, 1989. p. 80). In the face of increasing opposition to its decision not to act. board membere 
bolstered their ai^ument for inaction and even reaffirmed the decision publicly in a second 
statement to the news media Finally, in aUowing the superintendent to take "early retirement" the 
board again selected an alternative less objectionable to them than cancelling his contract 

Summary . This brief exploration of application of the Constraints Model of Pblicymaking 
Processes to this case is only a partial analysis. A more complete analysis would require 
evaluation of the board's decision-making processes in terms of the steps of vigilant decision 
making and the alternate pathways to vigila.it decision making. However, this discussion suggests 
that cognitive, affiliative. and egocentric constraints may have aff^ected the boaid's key decisions. 
In summary, because they could no longer rely upon the superintendent, the board's routine 
procedure for accessing information was disrupted. Due to cognitive constiBints. including lack of 
information, the board made at least one "rapid fire" decision and straggled with the complexity of 
the issues in responding to the allegations against the superintendent Due to affiliative constiaints. 
arising from the numerous personal relationships, the board's key decisions may have been 
influenced by the "avoid punishment" rule. Three of the former boaid members continue to 
identify the superintendem as a personal friend, and the boaid relied for legal advice on an attorney 
who identified the superintendent as a personal friend. Throughout the decision-making process, 
the board appeared to practice defensive avoidance, possibly due to egocentiic constiaints, making 
a final key decision only when pushed by the judge's verdict Egocentiic constiaints typically arise 
m high conflict stiessful situations when all alternatives are viewed as undesirable choices. 
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Whether any of the board's decisions were considered faulty depended upon the perspective of 
the interviewee. The decision to delay action was evaluated as faulty by several boaixi membere 
and the three community critics who were interviewed. The resignation acceptance decision was 
evaluated as faulty by the community representatives interviewed and by other critics in the 
community at the time, including the person who eventually filed an open meetings violation 
lawsuit against the board. However, although the two board members who voted for the 
resignation decision were not reelected, neither of them evaluated this board decision as faulty. 
Given the constraints model interpretation, the previously identified factors and issues having the 
major influence on the board's decision-making processes become: (a) the legal issues; (b) access 
to information; (c) belief in the innocence of the superintendent; and (d) pers«ial relaticmships. 
School Board Cultiiiy ^ yiff^ffrh 

Scholars working frcrni several perspectives have ainsidered tfie influence of the norms 
emphasized during the training and socializaticm of school board members on boaid decision 
making (Bailey. 1965; lannaccone & Lutz, 1970; Lutz & lannaccone, 1978; Kerr, 1963; Lutz, 
1975. 1980; Cooper. 1973). Several findings frcm a body of literature that will be called school 
board culture research may also provide explanation of the board's decision-making processes. 

Respect for the Superintendent Writing from an anthropological pospective about the culture 
of school boards. Lutz ( 1980) em{^asized that most school board members come to their rdes 
with little previous political experience. School board u^aining emphasizes respecting the fine line 
between policy and administration, as well as the importance of maintaining a united front Partly 
as a result, Lutz wrote, board members tend to meet in private to work out the "right" solution, 
with the vast majority respecting the superintendent as the professional expert, "looking to the 
superintendent, almost exclusively, for recommendations and infomation" (Lutz, 1980, p. 459). 
Analyzing school board politics, lannaccone and Lutz (1970) concluded that locally elected 
nonpartisan boards create a pditics of insiders (p. 18). The pditics of a particular issue are often 
invisible because traditionally school boards operate with the appearance of consoisus and without 
open debate. This policy of informal agreement and low-conflict visibility leaves the insiders. 
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particulariy the professionals, in prominent positions, with the school boaixl open to control and 
manipulation, aocording to their analysis (lannaccone & Lutz, 1970). This case study of a boaixl's 
decision-making processes illustrated meetings in private, a pattern of looking to the superintendent 
for information, the appearance of consensus, and respect for the superintendent that pereisted 
even in the face of criminal allegations. 

Access to Infonn^tiop. Cooper (1973) also concluded that a board's dependency on the 
superintendent for information puts the board at a disadvantage in conflicts with the 
superintendent Cooper's solution was a separate independent staff, answerable only to the board, 
as a way for a board to have access to information unfilteied by the pfefaences of the 
administration. The events of this case study suggest that the board could have utilized the services 
of an independent staff, particulariy to perform an infonnation gathering rx5le. It was difficult for 
the board to have access to information unfiltered by the preferences and perceptions of the 
superintendent In his original disclosure to board members about tiie police investigation and 
pending charges, the superintendent emphasized his innocence, the low status and questionable 
character of tiie young woman making tiie initial allegations, and his belief that tiie county attorney 
was out to get him. Three board members essentially never did seriously question tiiat 
interpretation of what had happened. The power of the superintendent's vereion of events was 
evidenced by the following board actions: (a) choosing not to conduct its own investigation; and 
(b) choosing not to accept the information file offered by die county attorney. After making tiiose 
two decisions, the board continued to stiiiggle wiUi what information to access partly because of 
the superintendent's previous conti-ol of information. The personal and position power of tiie 
superintendent remained a sttong influence on board decisions, including tiie two key decisions. 

Private Decision Making. In research focused on the question of "who governs" education at 
the local level, the public or the professionals, Kerr ( 1964) concluded Uiat boards did not contiol 
but merely legitimated the proposals of superintendents. In his study of tiie boaids of education in 
two communities, Kerr observed that "almost none of the ccxisideiBtions that actually produced tiie 
board's decisions were revealed in public meetings" ( 1964, p. 44). In tiiis case study the board's 
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two key decisions were simply announced, with little public meeting discussion. Thus, this case 
also illustrates as Keir suggested how considerations producing boaid decisions are often not 
revealed in public meetings. This seemed particularly true of the boaid's acceptance of the "early 
retirement" resignation after a peifunctoiy presentation by board attorney Spencer at the September 
5 special meeting. The entire meeting lasted ten minutes. The boaid members appeared, because 
of the absence of discussion at that meeting, to have come to the September 5 meeting with a 
decision already made. In fact, the board attorney and two boaid members had obtained the 
resignation during a visit to the superintendent's home earlier that day. The boaid actually made 
more than 1 1 decisions as this case unfolded, although only 1 1 are documented in public recoids. 
Some of these other decisions or "agreements" were worked out in private in two and three pereon 
meetings or conversations that sometimes involved board attorney Spencer. 

School Board Counql Style. Lutz and Iannaccone( 1978) reported research on the concept of 
school board council style and under what conditions a board may move from an elite to an arena 
council style. The theory behind school board council style was originated by Bailey (1965), a 
political anthropologist, who studied decision making in India Bailey was particulariy interested 
in the way many Indian village councils reached their decisions through consensus. Councils 
favoring decisions arrived at through consensus he called "elite" councils. Councils favoring 
decisions arrived at through open debate H-ere called "arena" councils by Bailey. 

Lutz ( 1975) utilized Bailey's theory and terminology in his analysis of school boards as 
sociocultuial systems, writing: "School boards responding acooiding to the traditional cultare of 
school boards behave in elite council fashion" (p. 70). He cited as additional evidence the common 
belief that school board decisions should be unanimous and disagreement should not be n'^de 
public. The board's decision-making procedures in this case study did not reflect openly the 
conflict that was occurring in executive sessions. The board came close to open conflict only when 
board president Brown abstained in the vote to accept the eariy retirement resignation, stating that 
she was not in favor of the financial settlement, but did not want to oppose the resignation. In 
addition to avoiding open conflict and maintaining a united fiont. this boaid exhibited one other 
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characteristic of "elite" council behavior that Lutz called typical of school boRids, i.e., the 
prevalence of a trustee orientation. A trustee orientation was revealed in several boaid member's 
comments about wanting to do the "right" thing and not be swayed by public pressure. 

According to Lutz's (1980) theoiy, when a board moves in the direction of "arena" council 
behavior, the cause is often community conflict that can result in the defeat of incumbent boaid 
members. The events reported in this tase study divided the community. Going to the polls in an 
atmosphere of conflict about the behaviors of the superintendent and the decision making of die 
board, the voters defeated incumbents Miller and Smith, who had voted for the resignaticm and 
financial settlement, and reelected board president Brown who had abstained. Getting the 
message, the board moved in the direction of more open or "arena" council decision-making 
behavior after this election of two new board members, one <rf whom was attorney Palmer. An 
additional factor in the movement toward an arena council style was the filing of an open meetings 
violation lawsuit against the board in October. 

Summary. From the pospective of these selected findings, the previously identified factors and 
issues having the major influence on the board's decision-making processes become: (a) pervasive 
internal and external political factors; (b) belief in the superintend«it's innocence, associated with 
dependence on and respect for the superintendent; (c) access to infonmation; and (d) school board 
culture, specifically the nonns associated with elite council style, i.e., the appearance of 
consensus, private decision making, and a trustee orientation. 

Conclusions 

It has been argued that "case studies ... are often considered ncmuseful because 'they are not a 
suitable basis for generalization' " (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). Nevertheless, when restricted to 
similar situations, "a working hypoOicsis developed in Context A might be applicable in Context 
B* (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). In this spirit, although an identical situation seems unlikely, four 
working hypotheses are offered about another board's decision-making processes in a similar 
crisis involving the superintendent and criminal activity: (a) That a board's decisions will be 
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influenced by the interaction of a variety of factors, including political, economic, and legal 
considerations; (b) That access to appropriate information will be an issue; (c) That the board 
member-superintendent relaticxiship will have significant influence cm the board's decisions; and 
(d) That board members will base decisiais largely on personal values, including friendship, and 
beliefs about what is ''right'' 

More importantly, one interpretatic» of the factors and issues affecting the board's decisions 
suggests that the constraints to vigilant decision making identifled by Janis may have been 
operating. An implication of that analysis could be that board of education members who are 
aware the constraints to vigilant decision making in crisis situations may be less likely to ccxnmit 
certain avoidable errors. Additional factors to be aware of include those associated with schod 
board culture. Board members who are as conscious as possible of all the factors that may affect 
board decisions will be the most effective decisicMi makers in tfiose inevitable crises that acoxnpany 
service on a board of education. 

Because vigilant approaches to decision making may prove diflicult, particulariy in any type of 
emotional crisis situation, those who provide training to schocA board members may wish to 
educate board members about the Constraints Model of Policymaking Processes. Furthermore, 
those researching board of education decisicMi making may wish to focus research on the degree to 
which the constraints identified by Janis afl'ect board of education decision-making processes. 
The following words seem an ai^ropriate description of this case study report 

Boards of directors are hard to study. Often they conduct their business in secret; their 
members are busy people; the processes themselves are sometimes most eficctively 
described by novelists. Nevertheless, study is possible, and pieces of evidence can be 
brought to bear. The difficulty of study is more than compensated for by the theoretical 
and practical importance of the problem. (Zaid, 1969, p. 110) 
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Appendix A 
Intoview Guide Questions 

1 . What were three critical or key decisions - in terms of consequences for the boaitl, the 
school district, and the community? What factors affected those decisions, in your opinion? 

2. What was the best decision the board made? What was the woret decision? Why? 

3 . If the board could redo one decision, what one would you recommend? 

4. According to editorials and letters to the editor, the board was perceived as refusing to act 
during June. July, and August Was that accurate? Why or why not? 

5. What was the most significant influence on the decisions made during that time? 

6. Why do you think the board chose not to conduct its own investigation? 

7. Were board decisions affected by lack of access to information? 

8. Did personal relaticmships influence decisions? 

9 . Did the community power structure iniiuence decisions? 

10. Did the newspaper influence decisicms? 

11. Did the superintendent influence the boaid's decisions? 

12. Did the activities of the Committee for a Responsible Educational system influence the 
board's decisions? 

13. Did legal factors influence the board's decisions? 

14. Did economic factors influence the board's decisions? 

1 5. Did the community influence the boaid's decisions? 

16. Did social issues/the times influence the board's decisions? 

17. Did internal or external politics affect the boaitl's decisions? 

1 8. Did concern for the welfare of students influence the boaid's decisions? 

1 9. Decision 11 - If this policy had been in place when charges were made against the 
superintendent, do you think the board would have followed the policy? How would that 
have changed outcomes? 
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